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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ‘by the scythe and levelled by the roller,” the | ing conspicuous, like those of the swans, re- 
— |next wish of the proprietors seems to be to| lieved by the deep surrounding verdure. ‘To 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ‘exhibit them; that the flowers they have | construct a stone temple like this, an expense 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | planted may not blush unseen. One of the | must have been incurred (if it may be per- 
'principal enjoyments which wealth usually | mitted on this classic ground to count the 
| affords, after the necessaries of life are se-|cost of structures merely ornamental) that 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, cured, i is derived from the transitory respect | would have completed a small country church. 

No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, jor admiration, which it creates in the multi-| The artificial sheets of water are formed 
| tude for its possessor. This happens to be a| by means of embankments thrown across the 
‘propensity peculiarly favourable to promoting | stream of the brook, or river, as it is here 
‘the enjoyments of persons in humble circum- | termed; and the islets are made by heaping 
| Stances of fortune, who are thus allowed to | up large mounds of earth, exc avated from the 
rticipate in a portion of the gratification | | flat meadows overflowed by the waters of the 
We are induced to recur to a — of the | afforded by the fine pictures and ornamental | brook, which are caused by a dam to spread 
journal which has been passed over, for the | | pleasure grounds of the rich, even without | | over the low ground, and to gather around 
purpose of introducing a description of Jand- | the trouble of keeping them in order. The | these great mounds, the base of each of which 
scape scenery peculiarly English. It is in| traveller has reason to offer his acknowledg- | is submerged, the tops continuing above the 
the neighbourhood of Ripon, a small village | ments for these exhibitions, as the poor Chi-| surface. In one place the guide invites you 
about twenty-seven miles from Leeds. |nese did to the mandarin, after he had looked | to stop to allow him time to descant on ‘the 
_ las long as he wished at the pearls with w hich | real or imagined beauties of the prospect. 

At an early hour in the morning, we took | he had invested himself to excite admiration. | | He speaks his part as usual, like a school- 

a post chaise to convey us to the beautiful | Leaving our post chaise at the gate, we’ | boy, by rote, in a monotonous tone of voice. 
parks and ornamental pleasure grounds of commenced on foot the tour of these cele- He will point out and describe in the glowing 
Studley Royal, and to the ruins of Fountain| brated grounds, accompanied by our guide. | words, but passionless accents of an amateur, 
Abbey, which are situated in a sequestered | There appears first a long avenue, stretching | ‘the elegant appearance of hanging woods, 
valley that forms a part of the domains of| for a mile or more ina straight line, shaded | which y you will find, when you ‘look in the 
Studley Royal. ‘These wide lands, as well | by trees and terminated in a distant perspect- | direction in which he points, to be the wooded 
as the ruins of the abbey itself, are the pro- live by a tall monument or obelisk of stone. | declivity of some hill side, where the leafy 
perty of an elderly maiden lady, Ann Law- Herds of deer are grazing quietly in the | | tops of the trees rise successively one behind 
rence. glades, or reclining beneath the shade of the | another, and apparently aspire above or over- 
Besides these extensive tracts of many | trees. Advantage has been taken of the wa-|hang each other—a description of scenery 
hundreds of acres, improved as pleasure | | ters of a brook to form several cascades, and | | rare in England, and rapturously admired. 
grounds, this lady is proprietress of nearly | \a little lake or pond. At one place you view | | He points out the ‘graceful statues, picturesque 
the whole township of Ripon, containing a} this brook whitened into foaming waterfalls, | views of distant church spires, seen above the 
population of about 5000 inhabitants. She | and listen to the murmuring sounds produced | opening glades of trees; or he solicits you to 
possesses in her own right more political | by it; at another place, as you proceed, you | bestow a glance at the ornamental edifices 
power in parliament than ‘the town of Man- | | behold its tranquil surface spread out into an| | placed with studied effect in various positions 
chester with its 140,000 inhabitants. By her | artificial lake, studded with green islets, and | beneath their shade. In his zeal to do ample 
proprietary rights of soil and burgage tenures, reflecting the inverted images of the trees, | justice to the various beauties of the domains, 
she has control over the election of two mem- | statues, and temples that adorn its borders. | the guide is disposed not only to point them 
bers of parliament returned for the borough | Several swans appear sailing in stately pride, | leas, 1 but to give their history. Finding that 


of Ripon. It certainly cannot be said that if gliding along the banks and | among the islets, | | | he dated one of his stories above a century 
the fair sex has no share in the government! and contrasting their pure white plumage | 


| back, neither my time nor my patience w ould 
of England, whilst a single lady sends two|with the green leaves and herbage of the | hold out till the termination of his recitals, 
representatives to parliament. 


shores. The poetical lines from the “ Homes | | and I hurried him onward. In advancing, he 
On arriving at the entrance to the park of| of England,” appear to have been sketched | | | desires you to notice the clean well grav velled 
Studley Royal, the spacious gate, overarched | from scenery like this, which is in truth the | walks, winding beneath venerable oaks ; here 
with hewn stone, was thrown open by the} pride of English country residences. | opening upon a lawn, with a surface almost 
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porter, who made his appearance from a “The stately homes of England j}as smooth as that of the waveless waters of 
small adjacent building or lodge. A well flow beautiful they stand, 5 the adjacent lake, and there passing through 
dressed servant advanced to the post chaise Amidst their tall ancestral trees beds of gay flowers. In one place the path 
to offer his services to show the grounds, and O’er all the pleasant land! winds up an abrupt ascent to the top of a 
to point out the most interesting scenery. It “ The deer across their greensward bound bluff, through a sort of tunnel or subterraneous 
seems to be a prevalent and certainly a very Through shade and sunny gleam, | passage cut with great labour through a pre- 
pleasing custom, to admit strangers to view anion oo the sound | cipice of solid rocks. Exploring ‘the way 


parks and pleasure grounds, and even the in- 


| along the dark cavernous passage, you sud- 
terior halls, of the splendid mansions with To give variety and effect to the views of | 


denly emerge to the light at the top of the 


which England abounds. After purchasing | the scenery, a small building of hewn stone, | roc ky cliff, from whence all these domains 
fine paintings to decorate the walls of these |erected after the model of a Grecian temple, |appear at one view spread out below your 
English palaces, and laying out the beautiful | with its portico and pillars also formed of | 
walks and gardens around them, with the | blocks of hewn stone, displays its chaste pro- 
nicely trimmed hedges, and lawns “ shaven} portions on the shore, its white outlines be- 


feet, with an effect greatly heightened by the 
sudden transition from the darkness of the 
|}passage. Similar scenes of fairy land may 
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we had before seen flowing through the} recofds of their lives furnish statements of 
garden already described, we came at once feasting and licentious pleasures, instead of 
|in full view of the stupendous ruins of Foun- | penances and mortification. 


sometimes bless the dreamer in the visions of 
the night. 
The solitude of the groves in the pleasure | 


grounds of Studley Royal is enlivened by the | t 


singing of birds, which here, according to 
the statement of the guide, find protection 
from the guns of sportsmen. ‘The shrill cry 
of the peacock i is also heard, attracting your | 
attention towards his glittering feathers, w hilst 
he moves about rustling and parading them 
over the greensward with ostentatious display. 

The extent of this kind of ornamental | 
scenery, and of the continual expense neces- 
sary to preserve it all in order, may be esti- 

mated from the following detailed account of | 
this single estate. The park for the range | 
of deer includes four hundred acres of land, 
and the pleasure grounds two hundred and | 
forty acres more. 
that fifteen men are employed during the 
spring and summer to mow repeatedly, or 
rather to shave with a scythe, the lawns, that 


not an aspiring blade of grass may be suffered | 


to rise conspicuously above the truly velvet 
surface. Labourers are to be seen engaged 
in rolling the gravel walks, weeding the flower 

gardens, and improving still further the natu- 
ral beauties of the place by additional works 
of ornament. Our conductor observed that it 
was the pride and delight of his mistress to 
make improvements, and to keep in repair 
the ruins of Fountain Abbey. This term 
may not prove very intelligible to those who 
are accustomed to viewing only the buildings 
constructed of the almost imperishable mate- 
rials of marble and granite. It may be here 
observed, by way of explanation, that the 
sand-stone employed in the construction of 
abbeys, cathedrals, and castles, in England, is 
a perishable material, which, when exposed to 
the action of storms and frost, becomes dis- 
integrated, particle by particle, and resolved 
into its constituent parts, sand, to be 
drifted about by the winds. Repairs of the 
exterior walls of buildings constructed of this 
material become therefore necessary after 
the lapse of time, and in the course of ages 
all these old ruins, interesting as they are, 
will be wasted away into particles of dust, 
and become the sport of the winds. Three 
thousand years have scarcely effaced the 
chisel-marks from the hard granite of the 
Egyptian ruins, and from the fine marble of 
the temples of Palmyra and of Greece; but 
before a similar period shall have elapsed, a 
mound of sand with fragments of stones and 


loose 


mortar may probably be all that will survive | 
the wreck, to indicate the spot on which 
many of those English castles and abbeys | 


once stood. These ruins may be long pre- 
served by means of these partial repairs, 
which may finally become nearly as thorough 
as those affirmed of the Yankee’s 
which nothing of the original work was left 
but an auger hole. Her ladyship and old| 


Time have. thus a constant struggle for mas- | 


tery about the ruins of the abbey ; ; for when | 


It was also stated to me | 


ship, “of 


tain Abbey, considered the most perfect of 
any of the monastic ruins in England. On| 
approaching them, you see long ranges of | 
high walls, with summits broken and ragged 
from the gaps left by fallen fragments, and 


REMINISCENCES OF WILBERFORCE. 
The last number of the New York Observer 
contains extracts from an article in the Lon- 
\don Christian Keepsake for 1836, consisting 


with breaches made in them, by slow decay. | of reminiscences of the late cele brated W il- 


| 

| Tall towers, with shattered battlements still | 
| left, front to the height of one hundred and | 
sixty feet. These ruins are situated in a re- 
| tired valley, with no habitable house near 
‘them to break the spell of gloom and desola- 
tion, by contrasting the cheerful view of re- 
newed fabrics of the present race of men, 
{with those corroded by time, and covered | 
| with moss, which were erected by men of for- | 
mer ages. 
perity, contained nearly a thousand persons, 

and its very ruins, rising in solitary grandeur 
‘above the trees and bushe »s which have closed 
around them, cover more than nine acres of 
the low meadow land. The sun now shines 
as brightly upon the green turf within the 
ic ircuit of the roofless walls as upon the ad- | 

joining meadows, throwing the shadows of 
broken arches across the area once covered 
by the floors. Whilst you walk beneath some 
of the lofty arches, the loosened stones, feebly 
united high above your head, and sweeping 
over in bold spans from buttress to buttress, 

seem to be every moment ready to fall, and 
destroy any one passing beneath them. You) 
look up at these apparently tottering stones 
with an excited and fearful interest, and hurry 
forward lest the mouldering touch of time at 
the very instant may have ‘crumbled the key- 
stone which sustains on a balance the ponder- 
ous masses of masonry. The cloisters, where 
the monks walked in stormy weather, are still 
entire, affording even now a darkened and re- 


freshing shade at mid-day under the long suc- | 


cession of vaults, which resemble the stone 
roof of a cavern extending three hundred feet 
in length. The thick damp walls on either 
hand, and the row of stone columns along the 
centre, which sustain the stone roof, give to 
this cloister the chilling aspect of a vast long 


dungeon, in which twilight shade always pre- | 


vails, bringing to the recollection the descrip- 
tion of the poet. 


“In these dark solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells.” 


On proceeding still farther to the apart- 
ments of the kitchen, most convincing proof | 


who once traversed these cloisters, was not | 
| absorbed by “ heavenly contemplation.” Two) 
lof the fire- places remain entire, which are 
‘each fifteen feet in length and six feet in 
depth. Upon these hearths, when loaded | 
| with wood, the flames must have resembled | 
those of a conflagration, and a whole heca- 
tomb from a well stored larder might have 
at once been prepared for the table. "The 


This abbey, in the days of its pros- | 





\liam Wilberforce, a name which will long be 
cherished and venerated in the hearts of 
thousands for the noble stand which he took 
in defence of vital Christianity, and in favour 
of the abused and enslaved African. We ap- 
| prehend that we consult the wishes of at least 
a majority of our readers by transferring 
/nearly the whole of the e xtracts to our pages, 
a little altered to suit the style of our paper. 

After alluding to W ilberforce’s entrance 
into life, fascinating and fascinated, the idol 
of fashionable societies and clubs—from at 
least six or seven of which he was obliged at 
once to withdraw his name upon that change 
in his religious views which took place about 
the year 1783,—the writer proceeds to re- 
mark :— 

“The first burst of this religious change 
upon his former circle of associates excited a 
surprise, and afterwards a grief, at such an 
amiable young man’s being lost, as it was 
termed, as can scarcely now be credited. His 
firmness, however, and consistency, his ad- 
,mirable te mper, his discretion in urging upon 
others his sentiments, together with the talents 
of almost every kind requisite for a senator, 
which gradually developed themselves, soon 
recovered or retained the regard of those who 
moved with him in public life. The impres- 
sion he made in the house of commons was. 
I am informed, at times unparalleled: a voice 
sweet and harmonious, an exuberant and rez idy 
eloquence, a passion which gently kindled as 
he went on, a genuine and delicate wit, a mild 
and harmless satire, a delivery elegant and 


| easy, a command of language, and enunciation 


correct and copious, united to excite admira- 
tion, whilst philanthropy, beaming through all 
he said, added a charm to his arguments, 
which his manifest sincerity still farther 
strengthened, &nd his management and choice 
of topics made often irresistible. 

“ He continued intimate with William Pitt 


for some years after his election for York- 
shire, going down with that minister often to 
| his country seat, and unbending from the fa- 


tigues of the senate. [lis estimate of Pitt’s 
talents was high ; he considered him (I mean 


was exhibited that all the time of the ‘monks, | | deliberately, and towards the close of his life) 


as the most surprising man of his day, for 
‘comprehension of mind, promptitude, power 
‘of arrangement, intuition into every subject, 
‘eloquence in debate, genuine devotedness to 
his country, kindness of temper, simplicity of 
manners in private life, and pure classical 
taste. 

“ No opportunity was lost by Wilberforce 
to impress on his friend the importance of 


with his corroding tooth he gnaws away one | dinner halls, or refectories, are of dimensions | Christianity as he himself perceived and felt 


stone, she is ready to replace another pre- | 
cisely like it; and ‘when he splits open a new 
rent in the walls, she shuts it up again. 


Following the path by the brook, which 


corresponding with those of the kitchen fire- 
places. Indeed, after the vast wealth ac- 


quired by these monks had introduced cor-| becoming in him.’ 
| ruption and dissolute habits, all the ancient|the increasing piety of Wilberforce’s mind, 


it. Pitt used to say, ‘Every thing sits so 
weli on Wilberforce, that even his religion is 
The hurry of public life, 
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and his abstraction from party politics, (at 


“‘He was never in office. Early in his| Yard, and then, after his marriage, for many 


first Wilberforce was one of the constant and | c career he disavowed party, and resolved to | years at Clapham ;) but after his removal to 


most powerful supporters of Pitt’s administra- | follow his own unbiassed conviction on each | 


Edgware and Hendon (twelve miles or so 


tion, which he continued in a certain measure | question. In the first French war he sup- | from London), his circle was more select. 
to be during Pitt’s life,) withdrew the two} ported generally William Pitt, but on one | His kindness to his wife and children, the 


friends from each other by degrees; and | occasion he moved an amendment to the ad-| 

when Wilberforce married, in 1797, the inti- | dress, and headed the opposition to the minis- | 
macy, as I conjecture, ceased. 
close of life, Wilberforce always spoke of} thought further endeavours for peace should | 
him with affection, as of an old friend, and| have been made. I remember the astonish- | 


with the most unqualified admiration of his| ment this step created: in Yorkshire it al- | 
| dwell. 


talents, integrity, and love of his country. | most lost him his seat. 

He began, indeed, ‘ A Life of William Pitt”| “To go on with the parliamentary recol- | 
intending to make it a vehicle of obse -rvations | ‘lections: A growing influence in the house | 
on the times in which they both lived ; but it! was the result of his ‘consistent, able, wise, 


was never prosecuted. | remember his la- | sincere, engaging course of conduct. The) 


unbounded repose and affection of his family 
towards him, and the love which reigned 


But to the) ter (about the year 1795 or 1796), because he | throughout his house, were there to be seen 


to the greatest advantage. 

“«U pon his religious habits, the mind of 
the writer of these recollections delights to 
He was a Christian indeed. The 
elevated and consistent tone of spiritual piety, 
which he maintained during the whole course 
|of his hurried public life, was sustained by 
much private prayer, by a religious observa- 


menting the view Pitt took of Lord allie was present, thirty-six years since, | tion of the rest of the Sabbath, and by study 


low’s (now Marquis of Westminster) motion | when the coarsest attack was made on him| 
for checking the publication of Sunday papers, | by an opposition member, soon after the} 
about the year 1796, when they might have | publication of his book. 
been discouraged with the utmost ease ;| fended him. Towards the close of his career | 
whereas the une error of despising them then | such attacks were not often attempted, and if| 


of the Scriptures. His remarks in his family 
‘devotions on the passages which he re ad, 


Canning then de. | | were generally attractive, new, striking, prac- 


| tical, and in harmony with the spirit of the 
\sacred book. ‘The writer has seen the Bible 


allowed the evil to take root, and to become | | they were, were received with indignation by | which he used in priv ate—the margins were 


one of the national sins of Great Britain. 'the whole house. Indeed, in 1813, at the| 
“ It was at the suggestion of this minister | pericd of the last renewal of the East India | 
that Wilberforce, in 1787 or 1788, was en-| Charter, he was more than once listened to! 


crowded with annotations, references, critical 
/emendations, and marks, all in pencil, and 
evidently the work of reference, and love for 


couraged to bring first before parliament the | with attention for three hours on the neces-| the sacred book. I remember his expositions 


question of the abolition of the slave trade. | sity and duty of communicating Christianity | 
They were at Pitt’s country retreat, (Holrood|}to our native fellow- subjects in India. He 
House I think was the name,) when Granville | had begun and completed, in the course of| 
Sharpe’s proceedings in favour of the slaves, | | forty years, a silent revolution in the general | 
and some other public occurrences relating | estimate of religion in the house of commons. 
to them, became the topic of conversation. | His book, which, when published in 1797, 
Pitt said : 
to bring the whole question before parlia-| very generally admired and esteemed in 1824, 
ment?’ This led to that train of measures| when he retired from public life, and the senti- 
which terminated in the abolition of the slave | ments urged in it admitted to be true. His 
trade under Lord Grenville’: administration, | speeches were never well reported, any more 
in 1807, and the emancipation of the slaves | than Pitt’s; they were too refined, elegant, 
in the colonies themselves in the year 1833, | Fapid, philosophical, religious, for the re- 
just before his death. The writer has heard | porters of that day; and he never corrected 
many distinguished members say that some|them. One or two published by himself, are 
of Wilberforce’s speeches on the slave trade | just as defective. 

were of the highest species of eloquence—| “I may as well say of his book, that it 


| ! 
instructive, convincing, persuasive, powerful, | was published because he found it impossible 


overwhelming; and that also one of Pitt’s| to give his political friends a just conception 
most admirable speeches was delivered in| of his real views of Christianity. The book 
1791, on the same topic. That great minis-| was dictated. He first arranged well his 
ter, they said, excelled himself on that occa-} plan, then thought much over each topic ; 
sion. Windham, then in opposition, declared | but when his ideas were in order, and his 
after, ‘that if Pitt always spoke in that way,| mind warmed, he poured out the chapters 
he would seldom fail of convincing his oppo-/ like a river’s flow. It is one of the most 
nents.’ | eloquent books in the English language. The 

“ His tact in bringing forward the sacred | two first editions, of 2000 copies each, he 
subject of religion was inimitable. It was| gave away. 
never obtruded upon the house ; when it was/ parliament first received presents. ‘The ef- 
touched on, it was done naturally, boldly, and | fect was electric over the nation. The most 


with a reference only to the broad command- | prejudiced and irreligious paused at the beauty | 
ing principles of Christianity: never foolishly, | of the sty!e and the force of the arguments. | 


inopportunely, harshly, or theologically, if 1|The incidental topics discussed were much 
may so speak. 


admired by judges of composition: that upon 
“ He was accustomed to prepare himself| 


for every great debate, not by composing or | on the evidences,—all admitted it deserved 
writing his speech, but by examining most} reading. It contributed very considerably to 
closely and deliberately the question: which | that revival of effective Christianity which 
was to be discussed, and calling in two or | the last forty years have witnessed. 
three friends, perhaps, to consult with. | “In his domestic circle he had long been 
“His constant attendance to his parlia-|the charm of all who approached him. His! 
mentary duties struck every one. Wilber-| lovely character attached them with a sort of 
force was always in his place, discharging to | devotion. His table was almost a public one, 
his utmost the obligations of a statesman ‘and | so long as he continued his residence at Ken- | ¢ 
legislator. sington Gore (he had first resided in Palace 














‘ Why should you not be the man/| was scouted and maligned on all hands, was | 


The members of both houses of 


the affections for example, and the thoughts | 


dwelt much on the topic of gratitude to God 
for redemption, of the debt of love we owe, of 
the happiness of religion, and the misery of 
a life of sin. 

| “ Next to his general consistency and love 
to the Scriptures, the humility of his charac- 
ter always appeared to the writer remarkable. 
No ostentation, no courting of applause, no 
selfishness, no vanity, no display—the modest, 
shrinking, simple, Christian statesman and 
friend, always appeared in him. He was in 
as littke measure as possible elated by the 
love and esteem of the-whole civilised world 
almost, which, long before his death, had 
been fixed upon him. It required some ma- 
|nagement to draw him out in conversation. 
And the nearer you observed him, the more 
the habit of his mind appeared obviously to 
be modest and lowly. And, therefore, some 
of those who only saw him once, might go 
away disappointe d. But if he was lighted up, 
and in a small circle where he was entirely 
at his ease, his powers of conversation were 
prodigious, a natural eloquence was poured 
out, strokes of gentle playfulness and satire 
fell on all sides, and the company were soon 
absorbed into admiration. It commonly took 
only one visit, to gain over the most preju- 
diced stranger. 

“ T hardly know whether it would be worth 
while particularizing two occasions. He was 
on a visit to Brighton; the king hearing of 
it, sent for him one evening, without a mo- 
| ment’s notice, to attend at the Pavilion. Wil- 
berforce was so much surprised, that he ac- 
|tually called in the orderly, that he might 

have the message from the man’s own mouth. 
He hurried on his dress and went. A large 
| party was assembled, and the king (George 
IV.) paid him much attention; by degrees he 
was engaged in conversation, and so fixed the 
, royal circle, that the company did not break 
|up till a late hour—his majesty play fully ac- 

\cusing Wilberforce of being the occasion.. 
“ At another time he was invited to meet 
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the celebrated Madame de Stael at, I believe, | of our horses, in sities for the fountain | agreed, and we had the greatest difficulty in 
Lord Lansduwne’s: there were only two or! which had been described to us; we found it| dismissing him. 
three guests ; one of whom told me that Wil- | with difficulty at the eastern extremity of the} “It was a fiery night. I could not rest 
berforce broke out on a suitable topic, leading | ruins, and encamped beside it. Towards even- | under the tent, but rose and went to seat my- 
from it into so eloquent a panegyric of mis- ing, a young Arab shepherd arrived there|self under an olive tree, beside the spring. 
sionaries carrying the gospel to the heathen|with an innumerable herd of black cattle, | The moon illumined the whole line of the 
nations, that the party were rapt in amaze-| sheep, and goats; and he spent near two} Galilean mountains, which gracefully undu- 
ment; the conversation afterwards naturally | hours in constantly drawing water for them) lated in the horizon about two leagues from 
fell into his hands, (such was the expression |from the fountain, while these animals pa- | the spot where I sat, forming the most beau- 
used to me,) and the evening was altogether | tiently waited their turn, and after having | tiful boundary of sight I had ever contem- 
delightful. drank, retired in good order, as if they had | plated. The violet tints of the blossoms of 
“ His particular views of Christian doctrine | been guided by shepherds. This child, abso- | the Persian lilac, when they cluster round its 
may be gathered from his work on that sub- | lutely naked, and mounted on an ass, was the branches in the early spring, are not more 
ject—they y were evangelical, wise, moderate | last of his cavalcade to leave the ruins of Cw-| delicate and variegated than were those 
on doubtful questions, and emine sntly practical. | sarea, and he told us that he came thus daily | which the first beams of the moon cast upon 
He was no Calvinist, if by that be meant aja distance of about two leagues to water the | the mountains before me. As she rose in the 
strong opinion on predestination, and the or- | flocks of his tribe established in the moun-| heavens, however, the colours deepened and 
der of the Divine decrees; but he was a/tains. He was the only human being we en-| became more purple. The outlines of the 
sound heartfelt believer in the revelation of |countered in Csesarea—in that city, where; | amenege seemed changeful, as those of the 
the gospel according to the articles and ho-| according to Josephus, Herod had accumu- | swelling waves which are seen by a bright 
milies of the Church of England, of which he | lated all the wonders of Grecian and Roman setting sun in the open sea. All these moun- 
was through life a sincere member. I remem- | art, and where he had created an artificial | tains have their names and their story en- 
ber, only a few years since, his walking with | port, capable of sheltering the whole navy of| shrined in that first history which our infant 
me up and down his drawing-room some time | Syria. ley es perused upon our mothers’ knee. I knew 
beyond midnight, discoursing on some of these *‘ Cesarea is the city in which St. Paul, as that Judea was there, with its prodigies and 
subjects—his ‘figure is now in my mind—his |a prisoner, made in his own defence, and that | ruins; that Jerusalem was seated behind one 
benevolent eye—his kind considerate manner | of dawning Christianity, that fine harangue | of those elevated points ; that I was separated 
of speaking—his reverence for Scripture—his | preserved in the 26th chapter of the Acts of| from it only by a few hours’ march; that I 
address—the pauses he made in his walk, |the Apostles. Cornelius, the centurion, and | appreached one most desired end of my long 
when he had any thing emphatic to say. I | Philip, the evangelist, were both of Caesarea ; journey. I rejoiced in this thought as man 
recollect one sentiment was, that the passages |and it was from this port that the evangelists | always rejoices, when any object, however 
so frequent in Scripture, importing the un-| embarked to sow the gospel seed in Greece | insignificant, to which any passion directs 
willingness of the Almighty that the sinner | and Italy. | him, is brought within his reach. I passed an 
should perish, the invitations addressed to| “ We spent the evening in examining the | hour or two in impressing upon my memory 
him to return, the remonstrances with him | ruins, and in collecting fragments of sculp- | these lines of perspective, this transparent 
on his unbelief, &c., must be interpreted | ture, which, however, we were obliged to, rose-coloured sky, this solitude and silence. 
strictly and literally, or they would appear to | abandon for want of means of transport. A|The dampness of the night bedewed my 
be a mockery of man’s misery, and to involve | fine night was passed under cover of the|cloak. I returned to my tent and fell asleep. 
the most fearful imputations on the Divine | aqueduct of Caesarea. | But scarcely had my eyes been closed an 
character. Evasions of the force of such| ‘Continued our route across a sandy de-| /hour, when a slight noise awoke me: I rose 
passages were, he thought, highly injurious, | sert, relieved in particular spots by clumps | upon my elbow and looked round. A corner 
and went to sap the whole evidence and bear-|of shrubs, and even forests of green oaks, | of the curtain of the tent was raised, to ad- 
ing of the Christian revelation. |which afford shelter to the Arabs. M. de|mit the night breeze; the moon lighted the 
“ What he had been at twenty-five, that | Parseval fell asleep on his horse; the cara-| whole interior, and I perceived an enormous 
he was at seventy-four, only refined, elevated, | van left him in the rear; at length we missed | jackal, gliding very cautiously in, with its 
strengthened, in every part of the divine life;| him, and heard two musket shots in the dis-| ery eyes fixed upon me. I ‘snatched my 
joy and peace were his habitual frame, for | tance ; we galloped back to his assistance, yement frightened him; he turne d 
the last few years; a conversation in heaven | firing our own pistols to frighten the Arabs; Lom and galloped away. I fell asleep again, 
—communion with God—hymns of praise | happily he had not been attacked, and had | and a second time I was awakened: the jackal 
and thanksgiving; so that death had nothing | only fired on some gazelles he had seen upon | was now at my feet, introducing his nose into 
to do but to strip him of his mortal covering, ‘the plain. We approached the Arab viliage | the folds of my cioak, and about to seize my 
and allow his liberated spirit to mount up to | of El-Mukhalid towards evening, without hav- | fine grey hound, which slept upon the same 
his Saviour’s bosom.” ing passed a single drop of water. We were | mat with myself; the faithful animal has not 
et anes by an immense sycamore, which | been separated from me for a single day dur- 
4 2 | threw its branches, like a natural tent, over | i ing the last eight years, and I would defend 
Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy | the side of a dry and sandy hill, and ‘under | him at the peril of my life. Fortunately 1 
Land, §c. By Alphonse de Lamartine. | which we took shelter. Our Arabs proceed- ‘had covered him with a flap of my cloak, and 
(Continued from page 121.) led to the village, to enquire the -way to the | he slept so soundly that he had heard nothing, 
| Spring ; it was pointed out to them, and were felt nothing, and was far from imagining 
‘“« Cxesarea,—the ancient and splendid capi- | all hastened to it. We drank, bathed our! the danger he had been in: a moment later, 
tal of Herod—has not a single inhabitant ; its | heads and arms, and returned to our camp, | and the jackal would have carried him off 
walls, rebuilt by St. Louis during his crusade, | where our cooks had lighted a fire at the foot} and destroyed him in his burrow. I cried 
are, however, perfect, and would still form ex- | of the tree, the trunk of which was already | out, and awoke my companions. I was al- 
cellent fortifications to a modern town. We | calcined by the successive fires of thousands | ready outside the tent, and had fired, but the 
crossed the deep moat which surrounds them, | | of caravans; all our horses and tents were | jackal was far off, and in the morning there 
over a stone bridge, and entered the labyrinth | sheltered by its spreading boughs. The} were no traces of blood to bear witness to my 
of stones or half. -open caverns, of ruined edi-|scheik of El-Muk-halid came to me with a| vengeance. 
fices, of fragments of marble and porphy ry, | present of melons; he seated himself under 6 “We set forward again, while the first 
with which the site of this ancient city is| my tent, and asked news of Ibrahim Pacha, | rays of the sun illuminated the hills of Judea, 
covered ; we disinterred three jackals from|and some remedies for himself and his wo-| and foilowed their undulations, which led us 
the bosom of the ruins, where we observed! men. I gave him some drops of eau-de-Co-| beyond sight of the sea. The heat was 
them return a hollow sound to the trampling |logne, and invited him to sup with us; he | oppressive. We performed the march in 
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profound silence ; and at eleven o'clock, | added, ‘ because several other houses in Jafla|sular agent of many European nations, and 
parched with thirst and overwhelmed with| have had notice of your coming, by letters |one of the most important personages of Jaffa. 








fatigue, we reached a river, which winds 


brought by the same ship, and will hasten to 


slowly and concealed between two steep|meet you, as soon as my slave shall have 
banks, bordered with tall reeds. ‘Troops of | made your approach generally known in the 
wild buffaloes were lying among the reeds | town.’ 

and in the river, just showing their heads ** He had scarcely ended these words, when 
above the water. ‘There, in total inaction, | he gave a short order in Arabic to his young 
they pass the sultry hours of the day. They | slave, who immediately mounted his master’s 
looked at us without the smallest change of| mare, and disappeared in the twinkling of an 
position, as we forded the stream, at the op-|eye behind one of the hills of sand which | 
posite bank of which we found an abandon-| bounded the horizon. I gave one of my led 
ed caravanserai. ‘The Arabs now call this| horses to M. Damiani, and we slowly took 








He was dressed in an old sky-blue caftan, 
lined with ermine, and confined by a sash of 
crimson silk ; his bare legs protruded from 
wide pantaloons of dirty muslin, and on his 
head was stuck an immense three-cornered 
hat, which, smoothed with age, and ingrained 
with dust, attested its numerous services dur- 
ing the Egyptian campaign. But the hospi- 
table welcome and patriarchal cordiality of 
our old vice-consul, arrested on our lips the 
smile which his grotesque habiliments could 


river Nahr-el-Arsouf. ‘The ancient Apollonia ithe road to Jafila, which was not in sight. | not fail to excite, and Jeft room in our hearts 


should be placed near this spot, if, indeed,| About two hours afterwards, we saw at the 
° . . . j . - ° ° ° 

its situation must not be determined by an-| other side of a river which we still had to 
other river, which we afterwards crossed, at | cross, about thirty horsemen, in the richest 


only for the gratitude we expressed for him. 
| He was accompanied by several of his sons- 
| . . ;* . 

in-law, and his grandchildren, all on horse- 





the distance of an hour’s march, and which | costumes, with shining arms, and mounted on 
is now called Nahr-el-Petras. | the most beautiful Arabian horses, which cur- 

“ We stretched ourselves upon our mats in| veted on the margin of the river, and were 
the cool and dark cellars which are the only | almost urged into it by their riders ; the latter 
remains of the ancient building; but scarcely | uttering joyful cries, and saluting us by firing 
were we seated round a dish of cold rice, | their pistols; they were the sons, the relations, 
which the cook had brought for our break- | and the friends, of the principal inhabitants of 
fast, when an enormous serpent, eight feet in| Jaffa, who were come out to meet us. Each 
length, and as thick as my arm, glided to-| of them, approaching me, made his separate 
wards us through a hole in the old wall by | compliment, to which I answered through my 
which we were sheltered. We fled precipi-|dragoman, or in Italian to those who under- 
tately towards the entrance of the cellar, but | stood it. They ranged themselves round us, 


back as well as himself. One of his grand- 
sons, a child of twelve or fourteen years of 
jage, wheeling round his grandfather on an 
Arabian mare, without a bridle, was the most 
\admirable figure of youth I ever remember 
jto have seen. 

‘« M. Damiani rode before us, and conducted 
|us, through an immense population which 
crowded round our horses, to his house, 
| where our new friends took leave of us, and 
| consigned us to the care of our host. 

‘© M. Damiani’s house is small, but beauti- 





he arrived before us and disappeared, his tail | and riding to and fro upon the sand, afforded | fully situated on the summit of the hill on 
vibrating like the cord of a bow, amongst the | us the spectacle of those exercises of the dje-| which the town is built, and commanding the 
reeds on the margin of the river. His skin) rid, in which the Arab horseman exhibits all three views of the sea, the coast of Gaza and 
was of the most beautiful deep blue. We) the vigour of his charger, and all the skill of| Askalon towards Egypt, and the Syrian 
felt some repugnance to resuming our for-|his arm. We were now approaching Jaffa,|shores on the north. The chambers are 
mer station, but the heat was too powerful to! and the town, seated on a hill which advances | surrounded and surmounted by open terraces, 
contend with, and, under the resignation of| into the sea, began to rise before us. The | where the sea breeze can be enjoyed, and 
necessity, we fell asleep, pillowed by our) first view of it, from the side of the desert,)whence is visible, at the distance of ten 
saddles, without farther concern about the is enchanting. Its foundations, towards the | leagues, the smallest sail which traverses the 
interruption our repose might endure from| west, are bathed by the sea, which perpetu-|Guif of Damietta. ‘These chambers have no 
similar visits. |ally lashes with its foaming waves the beach | windows, which would be superfluous in this 
« At four o’clock we remounted. I per-| that encompasses the port. climate, where the air has always the tem- 
ceived on a hill, at a short distance from the| ‘ On the north side, by which we arrived, | perature of our finest spring days ; but an ill- 
river, an Arab horseman, gun in hand, attend-| it is surrounded by delicious gardens, which | contrived penthouse is the only rampart in- 
ed. by a young slave on foot. The horseman | seem to rise by enchantment from the desert, terposed to protect one from the sun. These 
seemed to be hunting, but stopped his horse|to crown and shade its ramparts: the tra-| habitations which man has prepared for him- 
every minute, and observed our line of march | yeller advances under an elevated and odori- | self, he shares with the birds of the air; for 
with an air of uncertainty and anxiety. Sud-|ferous arcade, formed by a forest of palm|in the saloon of M. Damiani, on stages of 
denly he urged his mare into a gallop, rode | trees, of pomegranate trees loaded with their} wood which surround the apartment, hun- 
directly towards me, and addressing me in| red stars, maritime cedars with their lacy | dreds of little swallows with red collars, had 
Italian, enquired if I was not the traveller at) foliage, citron, orange, lemon, and fig trees,|taken their stations beside the porcelains of 
this moment making the tour of Arabia, and | as large as the European wainut tree, and | China, silver cups, and the shafts of pipes, 
whose approaching arrival at Jaffa had been} bending under their fruits and flowers; the| which decorate the cornice. They fluttered 
announced by the European consuls. I gave|air is impregnated with perfume raised and} the whole day over our heads, and came at 
my name, and the cavalier in reply, jumping spread by the breeze of the sea; the ground supper time to suspend themselves from the 
from his horse, insisted on kissing my hand. | is white with orange flowers, swept about by | brass branches of the lamp which enlightened 
‘I am,’ said he, ‘the son of M. Damiani, | the wind, as are the autumnal leaves with us. | our repast.” 
vice-consul of France at Jafla. Having no-| At short intervals of distance, Turkish foun- | 
tice of your arrival by letters, brought from | tains in mosaic work of various coloured mar- | 
Saide by an English vessel, I have been in| bles, to which brass cups are attached by 
this neighbourhood for many days past, ga-| chains, offer their limpid waters to the pas- | Sead I al iM; 
zelle hunting, for the purpose of meeting you, | senger, and are surrounded by a group of | oo eee a ae aS a aR hief. 
and conducting you to my father’s house.| women, washing their feet, and drawing | Chester, oe Seen vee Saat pcr 2 
Our name is Italian, our family originally | water in urns of antique form. The white | Y females, — atl ge eae 
European, but from time immemorial esta-} minarets, the battlkemented terraces, and the | {rom five to twelve © ed : sooo Pig 
blished in Arabia; we are Arabs, but are} Moorish balconies of the town, rise from this weekly into fourteen P. a Cae ~~ 
French in heart, and we should look upon it} bower of balmy shrubs, which detach it from | shops of a : hil nt sae 106,003 
as a disgrace and an insult to our feelings, if| the ocean of white sand, stretching from the | ¥°™°" and : . on oat ten a ne to- 
you should accept hospitality from any other | immediate rear of the town, on the east, to | ta age . a ; | cat ot Pine 
house than ours. Remember that we have been| the boundaries of Egypt. It was near one of shops. 1e number of places for the sale 


(To be continued.) 








the first to touch you, and that, in the East,| these fountains that we were met by a third mth, om Ee anes of — 
whoever first touches a stranger, has a right cavalcade, at the head of which, on a white ee ee ee 


to be his host. I give you this warning,’ he| mare, advanced M. Damiani the father, con- Parliamentary Evidence. 
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Communicated for “* The Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


The subject of a better supply of the writ- | 
ings of our Society has latterly engaged the | 
attention of Friends in various parts of the 
United States, and many have desired that | 
some eligible mode for efiecting this important | 
object should be devised. In several of the | 
yearly meetings considerable efforts have 
been used to establish monthly and prepara- 
tive meeting libraries, but, owing to the 
searcity of such books as were wanted, the 
measure could only be partially accomplished. | 
Several of the most valuable modern journals | 
are out of print, and booksellers are not dis- | 
posed to undertake the republication of them, | 
because it is almost certainly attended with 
loss. The experience of nearly every publisher | 
of Friends’ books confirms this statement, and | 
the consequence is that they are rapidly dis- | 
appearing from the market. 
therefore that some other mode must be pur- 
sued if such works are continued to the So- 
ciety. Some months ago a plan was suggested | 
in“ The Friend” forissuinga periodical 1 reprint | 
of the selected writings of Friends, and the | 


undersigned were urged to undertake the ex- | 


ecution of it. The time it must necessarily | 
absorb, and the great amount of labour w hich | 
it would require, discouraged them from at- | 
tempting so formidable a task, but as no other | 
persons have offered, and the object i is deemed | 
of great importance to the welfare of the So- 
ciety, they have determined to yield to the 
pressing ‘solicitations of their friends, and | 
make the effort. Whether this plan, which | 
now seems the only one at all likely to an- 
swer, shall ultimately succeed, depends en- 
tirely on the cordial co-operation of the So- 
ciety in this country. A general and extensive 
subscription among Friends in all the yearly 
meetings is necessary to support it, and with | 
a view to ascertain whether this support will | 
be given, the following prospectus is submit- | 
ted. If Friends in the different meetings, who 


feel an interest in the undertaking, will be| 


kind enough to procure subscriptions and for- 
ward them to the editors, they will confer a 
favour, and aid them in ascertaining the views 
of the Sociéty on the subject. 
Every member is supposed to have an inte- 
rest in the history and principles of his own! 
society, and we would suggest whether mea- | 
sures should not be adopted by every monthly | 
meeting to encourage its members to sub- | 
scribe for the work. 


It is obvious | 


| who were instrumental, in the Divine Hand, in 
| gathering us to be a distinct people, were re- 
‘markable for the depth of their religious ex- 
| perience, and for the clearness of their per- 
/ceptions of the truths of Christianity. ‘Their 
singleness of heart, their separation from the 
policy and friendships of the world, their in- 
timate and practical acquaintance with the 
| Holy Scriptures, and their attention to the 
unfoldings of the Spirit of ‘Truth, eminently 
qualified them to distinguish the purity and 
'spirituality of the gospel dispensation from 
|the errors with which human wisdom had 
obscured it. ‘They did not profess to have 
made any new discoveries in religion, nor 
| had they a new gospel to pre ach, but their 
|work was to promulgate, in their original 
‘simplicity, the doctrines set forth by our 
blessed Lord and his apostles; and hence 
\they always declared their willingness that 
| both their ‘principles and practices “should be 
tried by the Holy Scriptures, and that what- | 
soever was repugnant to their testimony | 
| should be rejected as false. They were “ bold 
|in asserting the truth; patient in suffering for} 
)it, and unwearied in their labours for its ad- 
| vancement,” unmoved alike by the frowns or 
favours of the world. ‘Through their faith- 
fulness the way has been opened for their 
| successors to enjoy that liberty of conscience 
| for the exercise of which they endured long 
and severe persecution. 


| profession of those Christian doctrines aad 
| testimonies, in support of which they so 


nobly contended, and a solemn and impera-| 
| tive obligation rests on us to maintain them | 


| inviolate. It is both our duty and our inte- 
rest tu be intimately conversant with their 


which “they evinced, and to strive to be im- 
bued with that fervour and heav enly minded- 


| example. 

The press is teeming in the present day 
with light and trivial publications, as well as 
with those which, though ostensibly of a re- 


| nant to our views of Scripture truth. The 
| perusal of the former has a decided tendency 
to dissipate the mind, to unfit it for serious 
|meditation, and to destroy 
, works of a more solid and practical kind ; 
| while the latter are calculated to weaken the 
| attachment to our Christian testimonies, and 
to instil opinions adverse to their support. 


They have trans. | 
mitted to us, as a precious inheritance, the | 


ness which so conspicuously marked their | 


| ligious character, contain sentiments repug- | 


the relish for) 
;;the journals of Friends, the history of the 





to meet, and of course have lost much of their 
interest. By a judicious selection and abridg- 
ment, the bulk, and consequently the expense, 
of their works would be much lessened, their 
excellent contents presented to the reader in 
a more attractive form, and their intrinsic 
value enhanced. 

These writings have become extremely 
scarce and costly. —many are not to be bought 
at all,and from various causes there is no pro- 
bability will be reprinted in single volumes; 
while those of modern date are becoming 
more difficult of access. 
Friends’ books is thus decreasing, the num- 
ber of our members who ought to be con- 
versant with them is augmenting, and unless 
some more effectual mode of supplying the 
wants of Society is adopted, the access to its 
approved writings must soon be limited to 
comparatively few. When we consider the 
rapid increase and wide spread of our mem. 
bers in new settlements, where books and the 


| means to procure them are alike difficult to 


| 


| 





writings ; to imitate the piety and devotedness | 





obtain, that many of the youth are growing 
up to maturity with scarcely any opportunity 
of reading Friends’ books, the obligation 
which rests on those more favourably situ- 
ated, to make an effort for relieving them 
from these disadvantages, assumes a serious 
aspect. Impressed with these considerations, 
Friends in various parts of the United States 
have repeatedly expressed the desire that a 
new edition of the writings of the Society, 


judiciously abridged, should be issued. The 


subject has engaged the attention of several 
of the meetings for sufferings, and within the 
past year, increased anxiety has been ex- 
pressed that it might be carried into effect, 
by the publication of them periodically and 
in a connected series. Influenced by the de- 
sire to promote this important object, and in 
compliance with the solicitations of their 
friends, the subscribers have been induced to 
undertake the labour of editing and publishing 
the proposed periodical, under the title of 
* The Friends’ Library,” provided a sufficient 
subscription shall be obtained to defray the 
expenses. 

Their object will be to give the work as 
much interest and value as a careful research 
into the literature of the Society will furnish, 
to embrace the standard doctrinal treatises, 


Society, and biographical notices of some dis- 
tinguished individuals who have left no printed 
memoirs; with such other original or selected 


In the education of To counteract these evils; to imbue the minds| matter as may comport with the design. In 


children a judicious selection of Friends’ | of the youth with the knowledge and the love | | the prosecution of this plan they anticipate 
writings must form a valuable auxiliary, and | of our principles, and of their honourable pre- | assistance from some of their friends, and de- 
| dane ssors, the study of the selected w ritings sign to submit the whole to the i Inspe ction of a 


prove a source of entertainment and instruc- 
tion to them. 


PROSPECTUS.—FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


Among the means of promoting the cause | 


of Friends could not fail to be a valuable | 
auxiliary. Many of their journals are replete | 
with interest and instruction, and can scarcely 
be read but with profit and pleasure. It is 


| 


committee of the meeting for sufferings. 


CONDITIONS. 
The Friends’ 


Library will be issued in 


of religion and disseminating a correct know- | true that owing to the peculiar style of the | monthly numbers of forty pages royal octavo 
ledge of the principles which distinguish the | times in which they were w ritten, some of| each, to be printed on good paper, ina clear 

| them are prolix and redundant, and the fre-} legible type, for two dollars per annum. No 
| quent disputes with its opponents in w hich | subscription received for less than a year. 


religious Society of Friends, the general cir- 
culation of the approved writings of those 
members whose lives were devoted to the! 


the Society was engaged, occasion many of 


Persons procuring eight subscribers, and 


causé of Christ, and distinguished by con- | them to be of a controversial character. Some | |} acting as agents for the collec tion and trans- 
formity to his sacred precepts, is calculated | of them too, were temporary, adapted only to| mission of the money, will receive a ninth 


to be peculiarly useful. 





Those eminent men] the circumstances which they were designed | copy gratis. 


While the stock of 
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Each page will contain four times as much 
matter as the ordinary duodecimo size ; it 18 
expected that a few years will comprise 
nearly all the works which it is desirable to 
preserve for general reading, and will furnish 
the subscribers with a valuable library of | 
Friends’ writings, at an expense so moderate 
as to be within the reach of all our members. 

Wriiram Evans, 
Tuomas Evans. 


Philada., 2d mo. 1836. 

At a Meeting for Sufferings, held in Phile-| 
delphia the 15th of Ist month, 1836,— | 

In accordance with the concern of this} 
meeting, as stated in our minutes in the 4th | 
month last, and united with in the Yearly | 
Meeting, respecting the utility and expe- | 
diency of reviving a considerable proportion | 
of the solid exercise and travail of many of | 
our ancient Friends and other members of our | 
religious Society, as contained in the journals | 
of their lives, and in various treatises and 
essays, which were put forth in defence and 
promulgation of the cause of truth and right- | 
eousness; proposals for the publication of such 
a work, to be issued periodically in pamphlet 
form, to consist of such abridgments and judi- | 
cious selections from those writings, as may | 
comport with the view of this meeting therein, | 
were now produced and read, stating express- 
ly, that it is upon condition that sufficient | 
encouragement be obtained to warrant the | 
undertaking of a work of this nature. 

Believing that such a compilation would | 





| 
| 


tend to the promotion of piety and virtue ge- | 
nerally, as well as the religious instruction | 


and edification of many of the members of | 
our Society, we deem it incumbent to encou- | 
rage the attempt, reserving to this meeting | 
the right of revising and correcting the whole ; 
and it is hoped that the members of our year- | 
ly meeting will cheerfully concur in forward- 
ing a design, whose object is the essential | 
well-being of our fellow-men of every class. 
Extract from the minutes. 
Jonatuan Evans, Clerk. 





From “ The Man of Faith,”* by Dr. Abercrombie. 
CHARITY. 
(Concluded from p. 128.) 


5. The mind that is under the influence of | 
Christian charity, “is not easily provoked, and | 
it thinketh no evil.’’ Like its Divine Master it | 
is meek and lowly, not apt to be offended by 
trifles, and, under real injuries, patient and | 
forgiving. It is slow and cautious in forming 
an unfavourable opinion of others, or in im- 
puting to them bad designs or bad intentions; | 


and, consequently, it is not apt, as so many | 


are, to conjure up to itself imaginary injuries | 
and imaginary enemies. ‘That mental con- | 
dition, which we usually distinguish by the 
names meekness, quietness, and magnanimity | 
of mind, is equally conducive to a man’s own | 
comfort, and to the sound state of his moral | 
feelings towards other men. It carries with 
it its own reward in the tranquillity which it 





* In part of the impression of our last number, by 
mistake, Truth was put for Faith in this place. 


| realities of an eternal world. 


brings to us in our passage through this scene 
of tumult and strife. While it is peculiarly 
favourable to the culture of the moral being, 
it tends also to preserve from numerous evils, 
mortifications, and distractions, to which the 
opposite character exposes.—* Learn of me, 
(says our Lord,) for | am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
6. This catalogue of Christian graces is 
strikingly concluded by a reference to that 
great and broad principle of Christian feel- 
ing, which lies, in a great measure, at the 
foundation of the whole,—“ charity rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
Viewing himself and all around him as im- 
mortal beings in their passage to an eternal 
world, the man of charity has for his first 
and great anxiety respecting his fellow-men, 
to see them walking in the truth,—to find 
among them the culture of those qualities 
which mark the healthy condition of the mo- 
ral being, and its preparation for the solemn 
When brought 
into comparison with those great concerns, all 


| present things sink into insignificance. He 


can derive, therefore, no satisfaction from 
moral evil, even though it may contribute to 
his own benefit, as, in the transactions of life, 
it may often do. For how often may it hap- 
pen that we derive advantage from the mis- 
conduct of rivals, and may be tempted to feel 


interest, reputation, or comfort. How often 


| might we turn to our advantage the quarrels 


of others, and thus be tempted to foster rather 
than to heal the feelings from which they 
arose. But whatever personal benefit he 


|might derive from it, the man of charity 
| cannot view with satisfaction what is displeas- 


ing to God, or destructive of the moral con- 
dition of an immortal being; and he will 
gladly sacrifice his own present feelings and 


| present advantage, for the high achievement | 


of rescuing a soul from death. In this great 
ignorant, to reclaim the vicious,—to win even 
his enemies by deeds of kindness,—to prevent 
difierences,—to heal divisions, and to bring 
together as brethren those who have assumed 
the attitude of hatred and defiance. Feeling 
in himself all the supreme importance of 
“‘ things not seen,” it will be his habitual and 
earnest desire to promote among all around 
him a character and conduct governed by a 
sense of the overwhelming interest of a life 


| that is to come. 


7. The enumeration of those qualities of 
the mind which constitute Christian charity, 
is recapitulated by the apostle, in four ex- 


| pressions of a most comprehensive character: 
| “* at beareth all things ; believeth all things ; 
| hopeth all things ; endureth all things.’’ The 


first of these expressions would have been 
more properly rendered, “ covereth all things,” 
and, when they are taken together, they dis- 
play in a few words the great peculiarities of 
that cenduct and character towards our fel- 
low-men, which ought to aris@ out of the gos- 
pel of Christ. ‘The man ae is under its 
influence seeks to cover the faults of other 


| men, to defend them against misrepresenta- 
| tion or calumny,—and, in all his relations to- 
|wards men, to treat them with meekness, 
| forbearance, and kindness. He is disposed to 
\form the most favourable opinion of others 
‘that circumstances will at all allow, and, 
when personally injured, to give the utmost 
| possible weight to concessions or explanations, 
|—to be easily conciliated, and ready to for- 
igive. This justice and indulgence which he 
applies to the conduct of men, he extends also 
to their opinions, giving to their sentiments 
and statements a fair, calm, and attentive 
|hearing, and judging of them with impar- 
| tiality and candour. Farther, in regard to the 
character of other men, he does not, without 
great cause, depart from the favourable opi- 
‘nion of what may be done for their improve- 
ment, but takes advantage of every hopeful 
circumstance, and is thereby encouraged to 
persevere in his efforts to do them good. In 
the prosecution of this high design, he puts 
|up with much waywardness, absurdity, and 
folly, on the part of those whom he secks to 
| benefit,—not considering his own comfort or 
honour, but the great object which he has in 
view in the good of others; and in this he 
perseveres with constancy, however unpro- 
mising the circumstances may appear as to 
his ultimate success, or however unproduct- 
ive of comfort to himself in the prosecution 


|a secret satisfaction at the loss of character | of them. 
on the part of those who perhaps have stood | 
in the way of our favourite pursuits, either of 


Such, then, is the exercise of the kindly 
feelings towards our fellow-men, which is re- 
| presented as indispensable to that character 
| which is founded on faith, virtue, and know- 
ledge, and cherished by temperance, patience, 
‘and godliness. ‘The importance attached to it 
cannot be represented more strikingly than 
jin the words of the apostle, where he teaches 
|us, that without it knowledge is vain and faith 
is barren, and all acquirements and endow- 
ments, however high their pretensions, are 
but an empty sound, that can never profit. 
“ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
,and of angels, and have not charity, I am 


| object he will exert himself to instruct the | become as sounding brass, or a tinkling eym- 


bal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge ; and though I have all faith, so that I 
| could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
\I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
| goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
'body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. . . . . And now 
'abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity.” 


i 
| 


From the Cultivator. 


BONE MANURE, 


From our restricted limits, we are often 
compelled to give, in a condensed form, arti- 
cles which we should prefer to copy entire. 
The Farmers’ Register contains a communi- 
| cation from A. Nicoll, on the effect of bone 
}manure on corn. He induced his servants, 
} 
| 


by a small reward, to gather bones in his 
neighbourhood, and to break them in a wood. 
'en trough with pestles shod with iron, into 
small pieces. He selected four rows in his 
| corn-field, deposited a small quantity of broken 
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bones in each hill, before dropping the corn, | 17,900,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at the ex- 
and covered both with earth. The corn in| pense of the community, without contributing to its 


: - | resources. In Denmark, the proportion is 5 per cent. ; 
these yows became the most thrifty, main- | in England, 10 per cent.; in Holland, 14 ted pty in 
tained a vigorous and rapid growth, while on | Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers out of 530,000; in 
each side, the crop- suffered from drought, Liverpool, 17,000 in the population of 80,000; in Am- 
the grain ripened better than that in the | sterdam, 108,000 out of 217,000. ‘The number of in- 
other parts of the field, exceeded in product | aoe is feared) has since rather increased than 
that manured with dung at least one third, . ce 


and more than doubled that of the land which For “ The Friend.” 


had received no manure. pas Man springeth up as a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth 
We have had considerable experience with | *!*° ** # shadow, and continueth not. 
this species of manure, appreciate it highly,| Vain is each art we own, 
} 


When the “ pale horse” draws near ; 
Death turns not from the threshold stone 
For sigh, or prayer, or tear. 


and have been restrained from recommending | 
its use, from a fear that we should be charged | 
with quackery—from the scarcity of the ma- | 
terial, and from the want of mills among us| 
to break and pulverize it. The neighbour- | 
hoods of cities and towns alone abound with | 
the material in sufficient quantities to wee 
it an object for the farmer. In 1834, we} 
purchased sixty cart-loads, from an individual | 
who collected bones from the butchers to fat- 
ten hogs, and collect grease for the soap boiler. 
We had them crushed in a plaster mill, and 
applied to various crops, upon a light sand 
soil. In most cases, they were applied in 
excess; and the crops became too luxu- 
riant, and lodged. It is extremely difficult 
for common labourers to appreciate their fer- 
tilizing properties, and to apply them as spar- 
ingly as they ought. An incipient state of 
fermentation should be induced, when they 
are intended to operate immediately upon the 
crop. We effect this by mixing them in a 
pile, with ashes, and saturating the mass 
slightly with water. A fermentation soon 
ensues, when they may be strewn upon the | 
ground, and buried either with the harrow or 
a shallow furrow. The quantity applied 
should never exceed forty bushels per acre, 
and may range from that to twenty-five. We} 
applied them in one instance in the fall, with- 
out fermentatien. ‘The crop received no ap- 
parent benefit from them; but the second } 
crop, although the ground was not manured,} The state of things between this country 
was treble or quadruple the ordinary product | and France has for some time been a source 
afforded by the same field. We estimate! of anxious solicitude, but we rejoice in the 
that their beneficial influence will not be ex-/ hope that there is now a probability that the 
hausted under five or six years. It is stated | points of difference may ultimately be amica- 
by English husbandmen, that bone manure pro-| bly adjusted. We allude to the arrival at 
duces no effect upon stiff clays—we have not | Norfolk of the English sloop of war Panta- 
tried the experiment—and that it profits the | loon, bringing, as it is positively stated, an 
turnip crop most, when drilled in with the seed. | offer of mediation on the part of the British 
The truth is, all animal matters are manure | government between the United States and 
in a concentrated form, and should be applied} France, and all the recent accounts from 
sparingly. We have lately published two no-| Washington concur in expressing the belief, 
tices of remarkable fertility induced by the|that the proffer has been accepted by the 
flocks, or tag-locks, and sweepings from wool- | president. The London Morning Chronicle 
len factories. We have used, to the extent) on the subject of this dispute makes the fol- 
of fifteen wagon loads in a season, the piths| lowing very pertinent remarks :— 
of cattle’s horns, after being divested of the) “If such an unhappy result as war should 
horny part by the comb-maker, and we have | be the termination of the negotiations, which 
used some hundred bushels in a season of| have been so long carried on between France 
comb-maker’s shayings. We apply the latter|and the United States, it will stand ypon re- 
at the rate of about thirty bushels to the! cord as the most foolish quarrel in which two 
acre. We first cut the former upon a block, | civilized nations have ever been engaged. It 
with an old axe, into pieces, then strew them} would be equally puerile on both sides; and 
upon the land and plough themunder. These | it will be a very great disgrace to the age in 
are years in decomposing. which we live, if two governments, directed 
== by men of kindly dispositions and enlightened 
Pauperism in Europe.—Among the 178,000,000 in- minds, do not find the means of avoiding the 
dividuals whv inhabit Europe, there are said to be | waste of human life, which such a war, arising 


Bright as the early dew— 
Fair as the budding flower— 
Alas! full oft as transient too 
Is Beauty’s blooming hour. 


With fond and anxious care 
The spirit’s trembling wing, 

Is folded round those hearts that share 
Love’s overflowing spring ; 

Those who to joy give light 
As sunshine gilds the wave ; 

For whom in prayer, each morn and night, 
Heaven’s choicest gifts we crave. 


Vainly each warm heart thinks 
To miss the general doom ; 

Binding around it golden links, 
Sweet flowers, to deck—a tomb. 


Yet mourn we not as those 

Whose hope ’s for ever fled— 
We too ere long shall find repose 

In earth’s “ green curtained bed.” 


Se _____ 


Dust unto native dust 
Ashes with ashes lay ; 

But the freed soul to Christ in trust— 
The Life—the Truth—the Way. 





L. M. H. 
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lout of so inadequate a cause, would produce, 
perhaps, for many years to come. 

| “A war between France and the United 
| States would probably be to us, commercially 
| speaking, by no means disadvantageous. But 
this would be a narrow and unworthy mode 
of looking at such a momentous question. It 
would be much more beneficial to us in the 
jlong run, and infinitely more conducive to 
'the happiness of the world at large, that all 
those nations which possess liberal institu- 
tions should remain indissolubly united to- 
gether.” : 

At pages 181-182 of the eighth volume was 
inserted from the Farmers’ Register an arti- 
cle headed “ Bone Manure.” Several of our 
distant subscribers have since written to us 
requesting further information on the subject, 
especially as to the manner of preparing and 
applying the manure. We have copied into 
our present number, from the Cultivator, a 
communication on the same topic, from which 
we apprehend the desired information may be 
inferred. ’ 


It will be remembered that in the course 
of the past year more than one communica- 
tion appeared in “'The Friend,” in relation 
to a plan for reprinting in a convenient, cheap 
and attractive form, the approved writings of 
Friends. In our present number will be found 
a communication on the subject, including a 
prospectus of the plan, to which we would ask 
the particular attention of our readers. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


The auxiliary associations are requested 
to prepare, and send to the association in 
Philadelphia, previously to its annual meet- 
ing in the third month, reports of their pro- 
ceedings during the past year. They may 
be addressed to the subscriber, No. 207, 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Wa. Hopeson, Jr. 
Corresponding Clerk. 
2d mo. 4th, 1836. 


WANTED—An apprentice to the Drug 
business. Also, one in a wholesale Dry Goods 
Store, a lad fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
One from the country would be preferred. 
Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting house at Marlborough, 
in Ulster county, New York, the 28th ult., Isatan Trr- 
Son, a member of the Plains’ monthly meeting, to Pa- 
TIENCE Bioopcoop, a member of Marlborough monthly 
meeting. 


. . endear 


Diep, in Pittsfield, N. H., on the 29th of eleventh 
month, Anicar, Mriuer, wife of Jonathan Miller, aged 
forty-eight years. ‘The deceased was a member, and 
for several years an esteemed minister, of the Society 
of Friends. Her example and deportment, in her 
various walks of life, were instructive, and, when called 
upon to relinquish all earthly ties, she manifested an 
unshaken faith that her dear Redeemer would take 
| her to himself. 
| 
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